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ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Aqua-Vim:. — I beg to inform E. C. (the 
writer of the article on The Antiquity of Brew- 
ing and Distillation in Ireland) that it was my 
intention, in my paper on Aqua-Vitse, to refrain 
throughout, as far as possible, from any reference 
to the manufacture of alcohol, merely viewing 
the subject archseologically, and collecting such 
notices as could be found of its history and early 
use, and of the popular opinions regarding it at 
various periods. 

E. C. suggests that the word whiskey may be 
derived from Biscay, which is certainly a novel 
idea. A writer in the (London) Notes Sf Queries 
(vol. xii., p. 39) conjectures that it may have 
come from the Hindu poistee, the name of a spirit 
procured from grain in India; and another cor- 
respondent in the same work (vol. xii. p. 114) 
says the true derivation is to be found in the 
Gaelic ooshk-a-pai, meaning "water and health." 
Now, E. C. is, no doubt, perfectly aware that 
every kind of distilled spirit — gin, rum, brandy, 
or whiskey — when produced by the process of 
distillation, is altogether colourless. No matter 
how impure or dark the saccharine fluid may 
have been when undergoing this process, the 
alcoholic vapour produced therefrom, when con- 
densed, is always without colour, being, in fact, 
!n appearance, undistinguishable from water. 
It is quite natural, therefore, that from this 
circumstance it should have been called water, 
with the addition of some term descriptive either 
of a fancied property of the liquor itself, or 



of the kind of material from which it was 
obtained. In this manner, no doubt, ar.ose the 
Latin name Aqua- Vita, and its Irish equivalent, 
Uisge Beatha. The latter, in its more familiar 
form, Usquebaugh, is a term long in use ; and, 
though it would seem to have come in the course 
of time to denote alcohol flavoured with foreign 
ingredients (as E. C. mentions), I have no doubt 
it was originally applied to what we now call 
"plain spirits," which must have been the form 
in which alcohol first presented itself. At what 
period it became abbreviated into the modern 
and better -known Whiskey, I have not ascer- 
tained. I believe, therefore, that the derivation 
of this word proposed by E. C. is destitute of 
all proof, and that the true etymology may be 
found in the Irish Uisge, "water." There are 
probably few words whose etymology is so little 
strained from the original meaning. 

The reasoning of E. C. on the application of 
querns, or hand-mills, to the bruising or pulping 
of undried malt is entirely gratuitous. I have 
seen many querns, and for such a purpose worse 
instruments could not possibly be imagined. 
But undried malt could not have been used in 
any form with economy, nor with any degree of 
satisfaction ; and it is probable that people who 
had advanced so far in knowledge as to make 
malt at all would take the farther step of drying 
it, as the grinding of it in that state becomes so 
much more easy. In the Dublin Penny Journal 
(vol. i., p. 94), are translations of ancient Irish 
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documents, and commentaries on them (by one 
who has since become an authority on subjects 
of this kind), proving the great antiquity of 
water-mills, of wheat, malt, and honey, in Ire- 
land. It is inconeeivahlo that, at so remote a 
period as that to which these docum6nte refer, 
when there was evidently an acquaintance with 
various practical matters requiring skilled labour, 
betokening a state of civilization considerably 
advanced, undried malt should have been used 
(and for long afterwards, according to E. C.) for 
making beer. As public water-mills were then 
contemporaneous with hand-querns for grinding 
grain, so it is possible that kilns for drying it 
may have also been in use, or even common, at 
the very same time that the practice existed of 
burning or parching it in the straw. In support 
of this opinion, I have met with traditional 
accounts of places where kilns are stated to have 
been in old times. Two such places, not a 
quarter of a mile distant from each other, are in 
my view while writing these remarks. The 
kilns which, in this country, preceded the 
modern inventions of earthen tiles, metal plates, 
&c, were made of straw, or hair. In the barony 
of Lecale, in the County of Down, one of the 
oldest and most productive corn-growing dis- 
tricts in Ireland, straw-kilns were in use 70 or 
80 years ago. They consisted of wooden ribs 
upon which straw (probably twisted into firmness) 
was spread, and over it the damp grain or malt 
intended to be dried. At the same period the 
hair-cloth kiln was in use in this country. The 
long hair of the tails of cows or horses was made 
into a sort of cloth (this material is still used for 
making ropes), and was stretched on wooden 



ribs, in the same manner as the straw, to form a 
kiln. In both cases the fire was, of course, 
underneath, requiring great caution, to avoid 
accidents. We have proof that the hair-cloth 
kiln was in use for drying malt from 80 to 100 
years ago, and, so far as I have ascertained by 
inquiry, not then considered a new invention: 
if such things were, one century ago, why not 
several centuries? 

E. C. assumes that the Irish chieftain Mac 
Ranall may have lost Ms life, in the year 1405, 
in consequence of drinking excessively of spirits 
made from grain, and not Aqua-vita, or, as he 
would prefer calling it, " Bpirit of wine." This 
may be the fact; but it is the very point (as E. C. 
will perceive from my paper) for which docu- 
mentary evidence is sought. In the next sen- 
tence, however, E. C. supposes it possible that 
the catastrophe may have been the result of a 
surfeit of leer. This is contradictory, and is 
opposed to the statement in the Four Masters, 
which is considered to be the earliest notice yet 
discovered in our annals of the use of Aqua-vita 
in Ireland. 

There are several other topics in the article of 
E. C. on which, from practical knowledge, I 
could probably have thrown some light, if thought 
desirable. But, as I have already said, I wish 
to avoid everything but what is within the scope 
of an archaeological Journal. In this point of 
view, the subject, as far as I am aware, is in a 
great measure new and unexplored. E. C 
appears to bring to its investigation much infor- 
mation, though seemingly disposed to hold in 
but low estimation the knowledge of ancient 
Irishmen in concocting " drinkables." G. B. 
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Aota. "Vita — As bearing upon the antiquity 
of brewing and distilling in these countries. I 
extract the following articles from Fox Talbot's 
English Etymologies: — 

"Brandy. — From German Brannt-wein, not, 
I think, in the sense of burnt-wine, as said by 
Johnson and others, but of burning wine, i.e., 
burning the mouth and throat. For in Bretagne 
it has that name, viz: gwin-ar-tdn, or 'wine of 
fire.' I think the more ancient German name 
may have been brand-wein, from 'fire.'" 

" TFhiskey. — Usquebaugh is the Gaelic andlrish 
uisge-beatha, a literal translation of aqua-vita, or 
eau-de-vie, fron uisge, 'water,' and beaiha, 'life* 
Whiskey is uisge, the first part of the word, the 
remainder being omitted for the sake of shortness. 
Consequently, whiskey properly means 'water,' 
which is curious enough ;" it is doubly curious as 
brandy means 'fire' when we, for shortness, 
drop the term wein given above." Q. 

Honey. — The writer of the article on the 
Antiquity of Brewing and Distillation in Ireland, 
(v. vii. p. 35,) quotes the opinion of an "eminent 
Irish scholar, that the introduction of the honey- 
bee was rather recent in Ireland." It would 
be desirable to mention what are the grounds for 
this novel opinion. The drinking of mead is 
alluded to continually in old Irish MSS., and I 
could point out various early allusions to honey. 
The following notice, which carries us back about 
twelve hundred years, may suffice. — In a MS. 
in the Stowe collection (Mo. xvi.), copied from a 
vellum MS. called Zeabhar h-ZTa Congbhala, 
which belonged to the Monastery of Donegal, 
and which is quoted as very ancient and valuable 
by Keating and the Four Masters, there is an 



Irish poem ascribed to Aldfrid, King of the Nor- 
thumbrians and Berenician Saxons. O'Conor 
[Catalog. Stowens. p. 96] translates a specimen of 
it, where these words occur — " I found in fair 
Innis-fail [Ireland] * * * gold and silver; 
I found honey, I found wheat." According to 
Bede [Tit. 8. Cuthbertt], this Aldfrid was 
recalled from Ireland, where he had been pur- 
suing his studies, in the year 685, on the death 
of Ecgfrid. The passage here given, is interest- 
ing, also, as containing an early notice of wheat. 

f Senex. 
Citrious Life op St. Patrick. — The following 
jocular sketch was given in 1851, in Dr. Hume's 
Essay on the Philosophy of Geographical Names, 
which was privately printed, and is unknown to 
the readers of this Journal. It was introduced 
as a very peculiar illustration of a law of lan- 
guage, inasmuch as "we can actually read the 
biography of a saint, from his cradle to his grave, 
in the foot-prints which he has left behind him 
on his travels." He was born in 2T»7-patrick (the 
church of Patrick), in Dumbarton; and after his 
return from Gaul, resided at iW-patrick (the 
division of P.), in Lanark, visiting 0<w^-phadrig 
(the rock of Patrick), Inverness. He founded the 
three churches of JCiVi-patrick, at Durham, and 
Irongray, in Kirkcudbright, and at Fleming, in 
Dumfries; and sailed from iVr£-patrick, leaving 
such an impression of his sanctity, that Patrick 
has since been a favourite family name among 
the most distinguished peerage families of Scot- 
land. In South Britain, he baptized at Patter- 
dah fountain (i.e. Patrick's dale), in "Westmore- 
land; and in his visit to "Wales, walked on the 
&wra-badrig (St. P's Causeway), near Harlech 
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Castle, and now covered by the sea. Departing 
for Rome, he Bailed from Z&w-badrig (the church 
of P.), i* 1 Anglesea, and returned on his mission 
to Ireland, now colloquially known as Paddy's- 
land. He reposed for a short time on the coast of 
Dublin, giving name to iraws-patrick (the Isle of 
P.), where he landed, as well as to ZToZ»»-patrick, 
on the mainland. Sailing northward, he landed 
on the coast of Down, and converted the chieftain 
Dicho, at Saul, or Sabhal-j>a,tritik (the bam of P.) 
He is said to have touched at the Isle of Man, 
sometimes called also i»M«8-patrick, and to have 
founded the church of Jjri-patrick, at Peel. He 
made converts at Temple-yaixick, in Antrim; and 
while on the Connaught mission, preached from 
CVoffc^-patrick (the mount of P.), in Mayo, from 
which, as tradition erroneously says, "he drove 
the frogs into the bogs," &c. In Ulster is St. 
Patrick' s purgatory ; in Meath, Do»m<wA-padraig 
(P.'s house); and on the site of the present St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, "he built a church, and on 
it placed a steeple;" in Leinster there is the Doire- 
phadraic (P.'s wood); at Cashel, St. Patrick' s- 
roch; at Limerick, Ard-j>atiick; St. Patrick's- 
parith, on the Shannon; and the town of Patrick's- 
well, where he produced a miraculous spring. 
Dying at Saul, he was interred at Doww-patrick, 
(the hill of P.) in the County Down. — Reqwiescat 
in pace." A. H. 

Tonn Tttatthb. — Dr. Keeves states in the 
second volume of this Journal [p. 50, note w], 
that the "three famous surges of Erin" were, 
— "Tonn Rudhraighe, in Dundrum Bay; Town 
Cliodhna, at Glandore harbour; and TonnTuaithe, 
or ' Tun Tooah,' at the bar of the river Bann." 
I submit that the position of the last-named was 
(or is) more probably the great and dangerous 



sand-bank opposite to the mouth of Lough Foyle, 
which is still called the Tun Bank, on which 
many melancholy shipwrecks are recorded to 
have taken place, and the roar of which, in 
storms, is hoard for many miles inland. 

Ebigejta. 

Shakspeare applies to Palstaff the word seam, 
meaning " lard." It is evidently borrowed from 
the Latin sebum. In Ulster, the peasantry call 
goose-fat guse-seam. T. H. P. 

In the (London) Notes and Queries [2nd series, 
vol.iii., p. 217], a copy of a letter dated "Belfast, 
Aug. 4, 1820," is given, of which the following 
is an extract : — 

"On opening the vault, where stood the clois- 
ters of the old Catholic Abbey of Connor, the 
workmen discovered an oaken chest, whose con- 
tents, on being opened, proved to be a translation 
of the Bible into the Irish character, and several 
other manuscripts in that language. The box 
was immediately taken to the Bev. Dr. Henry, 
the minister of Connor, who unfortunately did not 
understand the aboriginal language, and he sent 
it to Dr. McDonald, of Belfast, who soon dis- 
covered the MSS. to be the original of the Pooms 
Ossian, written at Connor by an Irish Priar, 
named Terence O'NeaL in the year 1463.* #« * 
The fixing of the scenes of these Poems at and 
round Connor by the antiquarian Campbell, who 
travelled here a few years ago, gave rise to dig- 
ging and searching about the old Abbey and 
Castle." 

Perhaps the writer of the interesting article 
on Connor, which appeared in the last Number 
of this Journal, and who appears to be well ac- 
quainted with that locality, can ascertain some- 
thing of the fate of these MSS. C. B. T. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 



Jobdanstowit. — [K.T., vol. ii., p. 285.] This 
name, as applied to a townland near "WTiite- 
house, appears to be modern. It is not men- 
tioned in any of the Inqmsitiones post mortem of 
the 16th century; and the probability is, that a 
previous name has given place to this, as in nu- 
merous other cases. Hamlets, or collections of 
houses, (like Biggarsfcown,) often assume more 
importance than the townland itself, and thus 
practically abolish its name. A. H. 

Hincks's Ilitjstbations. — [vol. ii., p. 285.] 
In reply to H. P., I beg to state, that I have 
lately examined the twelve illustrations of the 
Linen Manufacture in the County Down, in the 
British Museum. They will be found in the 
King's Library, vol. lii. A. H. 

Beabds. [vol. v., page 350] — Craiosus 
quotes an Ulster tradition, that O'Neill put 
several of his followers to death, for wearing 
beards after the manner of the English ; and he 
enquires, did the Irish shave ? I think the 
following is the explanation. The English of 
the ' 'pale' ' and the Irish differed not only in dress 
and manners, but in personal appearance; one 
reason being, that each could intrude on the 
other by meanB of uniformity, and commit de- 
predations on person and property. Many of 
the English wore beards rarely shaven. But 
they shaved the upper lip, which the Irish did 
not. Any Englishman who did not shave in 
this manner was to be treated as an Irish 
enemy ; his goods were to be seized upon by his 
fellows ; and he was to be liberated only on 
ransom. The Irish statute, 18, Henry II., Chap. 
4, is very explicit upon this subject: — "For 



that there is no diversitie in array, between the 
English Marchours and the Irish Enemies, and 
so by colour of the English Marchours the Irish 
Enemies doe come from day to day to other into 
the English counties as English Marchours, and 
doe rob and pill by the high wayes, and destroy 
the common people by lodging on them in the 
nights, and also doe kill the husbands in the 
nights, and doe take their goodes to the Irishmen : 
Wherefore, it is ordeyned and agreed, ' That no 
maner man that will be taken for an English 
man shall haue no beard above his mouth, that 
is to saie, that he haue no haires upon his upper 
lippe, so that the said lippe be once at least 
shauen in every fortnight, or of equal growth 
with the neather lippe.'" 

Al30, in 5, Edward IV., chap. 3, it is enacted, 
" That every Irishman that dwells betwixt or 
amongst Englishmen, in the County of Dublin, 
Mycth, TJriell, and Kildare, shall goe like to one 
English man in aparell, and the shaving of his 
heard above the mouth." A. H. 

Carnmoney anj> Cooxe — [P. Dillon, vol. vi., 
p. 366.] Both places were in existence in the 
early part of the seventeenth eentury. Thus, 
in an Inquisitio post mortem held at Carriek- 
fergus, 16th April, 1621, the following occurs: 
"Ter' voeat' Carnmoney extendit ab occidental' a 
rivuT de Glassbridden, usque ad rivum vocat' 
Ballynlimine aliter vocat' lez Three-myle- water, 
ex parte oriental' & a parte austral' a fluvio pred' 
qu' fluit & refluit inter Carrickfergus et Belfast, 
usque ad rivum vocat' Aghsolas, vers' prtem 
borial' : — «»' aV vi? vocat' le Cowle, ac un' 
ruinos' dom' vocat' "the whyte abbye" cum 
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prtinen', unacum villat' ter' eidem dom' cireum- 
jaeen', qu' sunt ctiam prccll' ter" de le Synna- 
ment." I have not the Ordnance map at hand; 
but probably this 'will enable Mr. Dillon to 
identify the place. A. H. 

Beddy — Your correspondent T>. H. P. (vol. 
vi., p. 228.) must be mistaken as to the meaning 
of the word: for I heard it a thousand times in 
Ulster, but never with any meaning approaching 
to " saucy or self-sufficient." The currentmean- 
ingis "greedy, covetous, or meanly selfish;" and 
the term is applied, but very rarely, to indicate 
" meddlesome, officious, or intriguing." It is 
not found in the Scottish dictionary, nor do I 
recognize it in any of English provincial ones, yet 
it is well known in the north of England. A. 
bed-rid or sick person is sometimes seized with 
an earnest longing for particular kinds of food ; 
so that any person with such longing, (especially 
in relation to food) is led-dy or sick-like. A. H. 

Cnoo, Dob! [vol vi., p. 282]; Eschew [vol. 
vii., p. 78]. — Ttbo will find an interesting note 
in Walker's Dictionary, on the pronunciation of 
eschew. There are not half a dozen scholars in 
the kingdom who pronounce it either "eskew," 
or "eshew." The command to a dog appears to 
be an abbreviation of this word, like "lout ship;" 
or " 'roint thee," for the Shaksperian expression 
"aroint theewitch!" As a rule, the interjectional 
expressions addressed to the inferior animals are 
derived from significant words. See "Invitation 
to a pig," vol. vi., p. 182. A. H. 

Mabgeey Bissau (vol. vi., p.! 282). — Sbnex 
will find a quotation relative to the Greek extrac- 
tion of the Bissets, in Beeves's Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities, p. 388. X. V. 

Bbough bootd the Moon. — [O'Haba.voI.vu., 
vol. vn. 



p. 78.] Both the word and the superstition are 
well known; the former is not of Scottish origin, 
though it has a Scottish appearance; nor is it 
found in Dr. Jamieson's Dictionary. It appears, 
however, under the form of bar or burr, in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, in Surrey and Hants, and no 
doubt in other parts of England. (See the Glossa- 
ries of Forby, Eolloway, Wright, and Malliwell.) 
The superstition mentioned by two correspon- 
dents is a very ancient one. The old ballad of Sir 
Patrick Spens, referring to an event now nearly 
five centuries old, mentions the warning of a 
Scottish sailor to his captain. I quote from 
Percy, though Scott and Jamieson also give 
original versions. 

" Mak haste, mak haste, my mirry men all, 

Our good ship sails the mom." 
"Oh, say na sae, my master deir, 

Eor I feir a deadlie storm. 
Late, late yestreen I saw the new moone 

Wi' the auld moon in hir arme ; 
And I feir, I feir my deir master 

That we will com to harme." 

The physical explanation is well known to as- 
tronomers. It is known that a luminous body 
appears larger than a dark one ; so that, when 
the outline of the dark part of the moon is illu- 
minated by "earth-shine," the narrow thread of 
light seems to lie within the cusps of the new 
moon. There may be some connexion between 
this phenomenon and the state of the atmosphere, 
but I have never heard of it. A. BE. 

Bbot;sh [Queries, vol. vii., p. 78]. — Another 
proverb, introducing this word, is sometimes 
heard in Ulster, "A far-off brough (or brought, 
guttural) is a near- hand storm;" i.e., when the 
halo is at some distance from the moon, a storm 
is approaching. Sbnex. 
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"Waldensian Gaelic (vol. v., p. 366, vol. vii., 
p. 77). — Your correspondent, Ollamh Fodhla, 
calls on me to give my opinion on this subject, 
The statement he adduces is a mere dream, in- 
sorted by a traveller in his book to excite the 
curiosity of his readers. In no, corner of the 
Alps can there be discovered the least trace of a 
Gaelic or Celtic dialect now existing. All the 
patois of the mountains are dialects cither of the 
German, Italian, or French. The most original 
among them, the Roumanteh of the Grisons, is a 
neo-Latin dialect mixed with German. The 
assertion of Mr. Downes must therefore bo con- 
tradicted in the most distinct manner. 

Geneva. AnOMHE PlCTET. 

Fbogs. — Theremark of RusTicus(vol.vi. 190), 
and the reply of T. H. P. (vi., 281), leaving the 
question where it was before, I am reminded 
that I have somewhere read the following: — 
In the reign of George II., an attempt was made 
to introduce frogs into Ireland, by some Fellows 
of the Royal Society, no doubt to test the popular 
tradition respecting St. Patrick ; but they did not 
survive. In the reign of William III. the 
attempt was successful; and this narrows the 
date to the limits of 14 years. I have seen it 
stated in print, but cannot identify the passage, 



that a private soldier placed the spawn in a ditch 
near Moira, in the County Down, A. H. 

Ttoloqii Hooa [J. K., vol. vi., p. 282]; 
Toal's Cloak [K., vol. vii., p. 78]. — Both these 
expressions arc of the same class, so local in their 
uso that they hardly rise to the dignity of even 
Irish provincialisms. Turlogh Hogg is evidently 
an error of Tirlogh Oge, who was, probably, a 
person traditionally tyrannical and brutish in his 
disposition. But the expression, "morekicks than 
halfpence," is also associated with "monkey's 
allowance," as it might bo with other expressions. 
"As black as Toai's Cloak," may be an allusion 
to a person originally not known beyond his own 
parish: it would afterwards be used by others 
who heard it, but never thought of the origin. 
Another local expression, originating with an old 
man called Conn 0'2feill, is "Conn's quantity." 
The explanation is, " Some — not 'neugh, nor 
half 'neugh ." 

Fkou N io One [vol. v., p. 282].— This is a 
genuine provincialism, but somewhat incorrectly 
quoted. It should bo "from end to one," that 
is, from back to front, from the end to the begin- 
ning, from the finis to the title-pago, from Omega 
to Alpha. It is an allusion to a book, coupled 
with the Hibernic figure of inversion. A. H. 



QUERIES. 



Danish Subname. — In Burke's History of 
the Commoners of Great Britain and Ireland, 
[vol. ii., p. 48] it is stated that the family of 
Blacker, of Carrick Blacker, County Armagh, 
derives its name and descent from Blacar, King 
or chief of the Northmen or Danes, who settled 



at Dublin in the beginning of the tenth century. 
On what authority is this assertion made? Blacar 
slew with his own axe, on the 26th of March, 
941, in a pitched battle on the banks of the Bann, 
Muirchertach, King of Ailech, called the Hector 
or bravest of his time ; and if the foregoing state- 
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mcnt bo true, "it is a singular fact that his des- 
cendants have for many generations possessed the 
site of this victory." By some "writers he ia 
called lilaccard ; and the name of the family is 
frequently pronounced Blackard by the lower 
classes of the people in the North of Ireland. 

Abhba. 
"When was the Scottish legend got up that the 
MacKciizics wero descended from a Kineth Fitz- 
gerald? During the controversy between Sir 
George Mackenzie and Boderic O'Flaherty, this 
legend was unknown. There never was a Kineth 
Fitzgerald since the beginning of the world, and 
the Gaelic form of the name MacKenzie is not 
MacKineth, as O'Flaherty thought, but Mae 
Coinne. This may astonish the Mackenzios, 
but still it is true; and the Gaelic MS. lately 
in the hands of Mr. Skene will prove it. Your 
Journal will do great service by dashing to pieces 
national legends of this description. 

Johannes Duns Scotus. 
Will any of your correspondents be good 
enough to inform me which of the 0' Conor family 
was the author of that singular work (in two 
vols. 8vo, published in 1822) called The Chro- 
nicles of Eri? It professes to be translated from 
" the original MSS. in the Phoenician dialect of 
the Scythian language," of a part of which a pre- 
tended fac-simile is„ given. The work, if a fabri- 
cation, must have been a most laborious one, and 
the expense of the publication very considerable. 
Did the author really possess any ancient MS. 
such as he describes; and if not, what could have 
been his motive for publishing so gigantic a lie? 

ScitU'TATOB. 

O'Reilly's MoNEr. — In a parliament holdcn 
at Trim, in the County of Meath, in the year 



1447, 381 act was passed against clipped money 
called O'Jiei/le's [O'Boiily's] money, and other 
unlawful nioncj', &c. "What money was so called? 
Dean Butler, in his Notices of the Castle and 
Ecclesiastical Buildings of Trim, p. 77, says — 
" Several small unstamped pieces of billon, or 
rather of iron, have been found in Trim ; they 
are of the size of a sixpence, but very thin : they 
may have been O'Reyle's money." Abhba. 

Has any reader of the Journal ever heard, in 
the north of Ireland, of a superstitious practice 
resembling the following, which came under my 
notice in England, and in a household far re- 
moved indoed from the lowest? — A person pass- 
ing through the garden of the house, observed a 
snail transfixed on a tlwrn at some distance from 
the ground. Considering it to be the action of 
a thoughtless boy, he drew the attention of the 
mistress of the house to the circumstance, in 
order that she might reprimand him for his 
cruelty ; but was not a little surprised to learn 
that she herself had done it, for the purpose of 
curing a corn on her foot ! This notable remedy 
was said to effect its purpose in this wise: a snail 
being found where two "lairds' lands" met, or 
I suppose, any two estates or denominations, 
was to be forthwith impaled on a thorn by the 
person suffering from the corn ; — whether any 
charm or incantation was used at the time did 
not appear; — immediately the afflicted toe was 
relieved: as the struggles of the poor animal 
grew weaker, the pain diminished in an equal 
ratio, and on its death, ceased altogether — in 
short, flew away like magic. There are other 
superstitions in connexion with snails, but I do 
not know of any so absurd, or so much to be con- 
demned as this. Gr. B. 



